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Empornten Dorrroruios 


MATERIAL... 


Exquisitely arranged selection of the world’s 
finest art products in these various fields .. . 
authentically reproduced in color ... mounted 
11x15 in. ... inexhaustible source of ready 
material ...inspiriation for creative artists... 
stimulation for art classes ... background for 
students ... help for teachers ... interest for 
the layman ... rich material for libraries. 


Russian, Tartar and Armenian Embroideries, 
40 plates, 191 illustrations ............ 


Carpets from Finland, Norway and Sweden, 
33 plates, 78 illustrations.............. 


Modern French Carpets, 40 plates, 81 illus- 
trations 


Japanese Silks, 38 plates, 144 illustrations. . . 


Hindoo Embroideries, 38 plates, | 14 illustra- 
tions 


Printed Fabrics of Persia and India, 36 plates, 
102 illustrations...................... 


Coptic Fabrics, 48 plates, 314 illustrations. . 


Rumanian Tapestries, 34 plates, 64 illustra- 
tions 


$15.50 


$15.50 
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$14.50 


$14.50 
$13.50 


Polish and Jugoslavic Rugs, 30 plates, 65 
illustrations 


Oriental Ceramics (Persia and Asia Minor), 
40 plates, 242 illustrations... 


Chinese Embroideries, 31 plates, 95 illustra- 
tions 


tions 


Russian Wood, Leather and Ceramics, 27 
plates, 128 illustrations................ 


Czechoslovakian Embroideries, 34 plates, 
103 


tions 


No art school or supervisor of art should be without the 
innumerable helps to be gained from these publications 
in art appreciation, decorative design and color -~eeece 
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THE EDITORS PAGE 


Mucu is said these days about the modern trend in design. Every- 
thing is changing more rapidly here than anywhere else in the field of the 
fine arts. It will not be long until we shall realize the truth of the state- 
ment "that everything we see and handle in America is to change its 
shape and color.'' A trip through any shop or department store will 
reveal the thrilling new forms evolving in all fields of industrial design. 
New gas stoves, new washing machines, new refrigerators are taking on 
the simplicity and functional beauty of the age—which we have been 
taught to like in the automobile, aeroplane and such recent additions to 
the routine activity of our daily lives. The machine is increasingly power- 
ful in our present day society and from it now comes a new product. 
The beauties of this product are gradually enlisting the approval of all 
those persons who are living in the realities of today and seeking the truth © 
about them. Man has always been a tool-using creature and the tools 
at his disposal now are much more powerful than at any other period in 
history. If his product is not beautiful it is the understanding and aesthetic 
poverty of the man in control, not the machine, which is to be blamed. 


I; the art taught in the average school doing what it is supposed to be 
doing for the individual" is a question which must be asked constantly 
by those whose ‘business it is to enrich the lives of the young through art 
instruction. "ls art as it is taught making the younger generation more 
keenly sensitized to art as a major expression?"" And'"'Is the teacher a 
person who is creative minded or is he a person aiming at skill and tech- 
nics?'' School authorities and teachers working in the direction of skill 
and showing exhibitions can never realize what they are stealing from the 
heritage of those persons under their direction. Let us as leaders towards . 
art understanding keep constantly before the cultured public of America 
the fact that art is a product of creative thinking — slavish copying of 
nature, models or technics may never lead to appreciation. 


W: feel that those persons engaged in the creative phases of art 
have much to keep them happy and balanced in these trying times o* 
depression. And in all parts of America there seems to be a reawaken- 
ing of artists in such a basic thing as creative beauty. What really finer 
enjoyment can one expect than that to be derived from actually con- 
structing a work of art. To all those in the field of art we wish more 
and more happiness; and to those not yet introduced to an approach to 
art through design we wish greater creative awakening. Merry Christmas 
to all readers of DESIGN and more pleasure in the creative field for 1934! 


FELIX PAYANT 
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No designer has felt more keenly the playful spirit of 
Christmas than that outstanding teacher and designer, 
Frau Zweybruck of Vienna. On these two pages we 
have shown several different examples, beginning at the 
top with a Christmas paper design and a stencilled 
angel at the left. On the opposite page are shown wood 
block prints carried out in two very different styles. 
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In the two wood block printed cards above is 
to be seen typical work of children showing 

freedom of line and medium. In the line design 
at the right the Holy Family was used as the 
subject of this very striking composition. 
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PRESERVING AND PROMOTING ARTISTIC 
TALENT IN THE REGULAR CLASSROOM 


By general observation, we all know that some chil- 
dren are endowed with that special gift, artistic talent; 
but it seems to be the general opinion that if a person 
is going to be an artist he will just be one without any 
outside assistance in any shape or form But for one 
who has the interests of this particular group at heart, 
it is most irritating to look at the long list of schools 
and classes for exceptional children in certain cities 
which make provision for the following types with no 
mention of the artistically-minded child: Schools for 
the Deaf, Classes for Backward Children, Classes for 
Defectives, “Steamer’”’ Classes, Classes for Epileptics, 
School for Crippled Children, Elementary Industrial 
School, Classes for Blind, Open Air Classes, etc. and 
so on. The question is—What percentage of children 
from those groups who are so handicapped in most 
instances will be able to contribute to the progress of 
the world beyond the point of better caring for them- 
selves as a result of their training? The point of dis- 
cussion is not that we should not have those schools 
and classes, but, why exclude attention to the truly 
artistic child? 

There seem to be many arguments for the education 
of the gifted child in books but upon examination the 
artistically gifted’s education is not included. For 
example, “The need for special education of gifted chil- 
dren is indicated by the large percentage of failures 
in our colleges and universities due, not to lack of 
capacity, but to bad habits and undesirable attitudes; 
by the many graduates of higher institutions of learn- 
ing who do not feel under the slightest obligation to 
society which made possible their higher education; 
and by those gifted children who leave school because 
of dissatisfaction with traditional education.” 

—Dr. Berry. 


Why should talent have consideration in the educa- 
tional program of the regular school? 

“Recent research in the field of psychology indicates 
that the attitudes, habits and experiences of early life 
determine success and failure in later life to a much 
greater degree than was formerly thought to be the 
case. The proper education of every child during his 
early years is therefore a matter of paramount im- 
potance.’’—Dr. Berry. 


Since training of attitudes and development of de- 
sires is so very important in these early years when 
the talent cannot be properly diagnosed and its extent 
discerned, a vital interest should be taken by educators 
to see that discouragement and repression of valuable 
traits do not take place and that the child is inspired 
to develop any trend in that direction. “While it is 
true that exceptional children usually can be educated 
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By GLADYS STACKHOUSE, Supervisor, Parma, Ohio 


more successfully in special classes by teachers who 
have had special training yet the fact remains that at 
the present time only a small percentage of such chil- 
dren are so taught. The vast majority of the excep- 
tional children who are enrolled in the public schools 
in our state are dependent on the regular grade teacher 
for their education.”—Dr. Berry. 

Therefore, it is important that the regular grade 
teacher have a few guiding rules that she may better 
adapt her teaching to the development of the artistic- 
ally talented child. 

After making the decision to provide special training 
for artistic children, we wish to know how to tell when 
a child is talented. This talent has been found to not 
be correlated with intelligence. For example, it is not 
rare to find a very artistic child in a feeble-minded 
institution and any grade teacher of slow children will 
point out the “artist child” in her room, but she is 
quick to tell you that ‘“‘that is the only thing he can do.” 
It is true that the dull child may have talent (and how 
thankful we should be that they haven’t been cheated 
out of all the good gifts), but we must remember too 
that the chance is low for really becoming “great’’ 
unless there is a high degree of intelligence to accom- 
pany the talent. 

“The extraordinary genius who achieves the highest 
eminence is also the gifted individual whom ‘intel- 
ligence tests may discover in childhood.’ ’—Genetic 
Studies of Genius, Vol. 1, also: 

“The factors which determine the appearance and 
development of geniuses have presented a persistent 
problem ever since man, in his earliest study of man, 
began to take account of individual differences. The 
whole problem of the origin, selection and education 
of the gifted is one of profound concern now as in 
Plato’s day; for upon an adequate solution of it depend 
the appropriate and sufficient training of children of 
ability, the conservation of talent, and a possible in- 
crease in the production of significant and creative 
work.”’ 

It is interesting to note that intelligence scores have 
been made for 300 geniuses and that the scores for 
artists in that group range from 110 to 160. 

Emphasis should be made upon the fact that “talent”’ 
should be encouraged regardless of the degree of intel- 
ligence because of the many values which result, for 
example, it is worthwhile from the standpoint of the 
degree of satisfaction given to the child, the confidence 
and the feeling of success in that field which stimulates 
further effort perhaps in other fields. 

At what age is talent first noted? Experiences of 
the writer has shown that aptitude is found even in 
the six-year-old child, however, the book “Genetic 
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Studies of Genius” relates that artistic talent is later 
in appearance than musical talent and takes longer 
number of years to achieve eminence. The greater 
number of geniuses were discovered between the ages 
of ten and fourteen years. As yet it has not been dis- 
covered how to predict which avenue it will take or 
the scope. As yet no entirely successful tests have 
been devised which will truly test the innate artistic 
tendencies of any individual. Murillo was discovered 
at the age of ten, while in Raphael’s case from earliest 
childhood art was his all absorbing interest. ‘‘When 
young Rembrandt was fourteen or fifteen years of age, 
by what means we know not, the art craving was 
fully aroused and his parents’ ambitious scheme for his 
serving the city and republic was as nothing beside 
his own irrestible desire to express himself in form 
and color.” Another extract: “It was probably be- 
cause Anthony Van Dyck displayed his disposition to 
painting so early, that upon the advice of a friend of 
his father, he was placed at the age of ten where he 
could pursue artistic studies.” 

“Taken into his father’s workshop at about thirteen, 
young Diirer, felt more inclination for painting than 
for the goldsmith’s trade, and at the age of fifteen he 
persuaded his father to apprentice him for a period 
of three years to the noted artist Wolgemut.” In 
regards to Reynolds, this information is found: ‘‘He 
attempted at eight years old to draw the school, 
Plympton, a building elevated on pillars; his father 
said the result was ‘wonderful.’ From this the young 
artist proceeded to draw likenesses of the family and 
of friends with tolerable success. When not more than 
twelve years old he painted a portrait on a piece of 
canvas which was part of a boat sail, this, his first oil 
painting, is said to possess little merit, during the fol- 
lowing years Joshua must have made some progress 
for the painter Warmell, who had seen his work at 
sixteen, said he would rather take him as an apprentice 
for nothing than another for fifty pounds.” Note this: 
“Velasquez, at school turned his copy-books into sketch- 
books.” 

What is the frequency of talented children? In the 
four hundred years from 1450 to 1850 there has been 
found 282 eminent men. From this group 13 achieved 
their eminence through artistic efforts. However this 
seemingly small percentage does not disqualify an 
argument for special attention in our educational pro- 
gram. We must remember the large number who have 
this talent and do contribute toward the world’s prog- 
ress in their line but perhaps do not achieve eminence. 
Also let us note that perhaps a much greater number 
would have been found had attention been given to 
the factor in their early training. It has been the ex- 
perience of the writer that in every average’ sized 
schoolroom at least one or two children have been 
found with decided interests in that direction. 

In making plans for the preservation and promotion 
of artistic talent, let us first consider an artist’s 
method. It will be discovered that they have their 
own individual way of attacking and completing a 
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problem. To illustrate, a right-handed person works 
with comfort and ease while using his right hand but 
if he is made to use his left hand it becomes a decidedly 
difficult proposition. The artistic child can go about 
his painting or drawing with the same innate skill 
where as if he is made to follow the technique of some 
other person, his work becomes stilted and lacks zest 
and individuality. 

Much of the art teaching in the past has been con- 
cerned with making all children do just as the teacher 
directs—draw this way, that way, the other way, and 
the result is almost a duplicate of the teacher’s sample. 
In the first place the problem has been wrong. The 
development of artistic skill has not been enhanced by 
that type of teaching. Creativeness (the essence of 
art) has been entirely overlooked. The problem should 
stimulate ideas, give a chance to develop a technique 
(notice not the technique of the instructor) and should 
result in an original product of the child’s in the end. 
In order to accomplish this in the classroom, neither 
the education of talented children'nor the remaining 
“multitude” of other children need be sacrificed. It is 
true that the other children need to be given methods 
by means of stressing principles but the instructor 
should not insist upon the artistic child’s use of these 
methods. He will very readily adapt their use if he 
finds them helpful but will soon discard them if he 
can produce in his own way a better result. Take for 
example figure drawing; there is a very “sure’”’ method 
of teaching a room full of children how to draw people 
in any position with remarkable results but the artistic 
child will produce a much more artistic product 
through the use of his own methods and the only part 
of the instruction which he will have absorbed will 
have been the proper proportions of the body—which 
is as it should be. 


Other suggestions for procedure are: 


1. Allow the artistic child to assist the others in 
their art work. It will open new methods of approach 
for him as he struggles to help them. Also allow him 
to assist in the preparation and the “cleaning process”’ 
of each art lesson. 


2. Do not fail to constantly inspire him for carry- 
ing on his art work at home. 
A. It may be used as recreation or 


B. The family may wish to give him private tutor- 
ing provided they be made to feel its worth. 


C. Some cities have Art Museums or Y. W. C. A.’s 
which carry on free children’s classes. The possi- 
bilities here are unlimited. 


3. The teacher should make extra assignments to 
the artistic child. He will thoroughly enjoy it and it 
will be good for him. 

4. The art supervisor of the district should aim to 
provide talented children’s classes in each building at 
stated intervals. 

5. The children can receive valuable training if 
allowed to grade the results of any class project. Not 

Continued on page 27 
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BUNCH OF ROSES 


By ANTOINE JENISCH 


Among the many new technics at our command 
is the air brush which has come into its own in 
recent years through the ingenious hands of some 
of the most creative and experimental artists. 
This is another of the many examples of the ad- 
justments necessary for the designer who is to 
play his part as he should in modern society. 
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MAKE YOUR OWN CHRISTMAS CARDS 


BLOCK PRINTING 


One of the most useful pro- 
cesses in Christmas card produc- 
tion, particularly if a number of 
reproductions of the same thing 
are desired, is block printing. 
Rather soft battleship linoleum is 
best for the blocks with printers’ 
or etchers’ ink for the impressions. 
A smooth surface such as is found 
in some water cclor, colored con- 
struction or poster, or charcoal 
papers give good results. After 
the printing is done the ink may 
be sprinkled with metallic powders 
while still wet, or areas of flat tone 
in water color, tempera, mongol, 
metallic paint, crayon or colored 
inks added for very rich effects. 
An article in DESIGN, Sept., 1933, 
explains the process very fully for 
those unfamiliar with it. 


PAPER CUTTING 

Colored poster, construction, 
coated, figured, or metallic papers 
mounted on cream or white manila 
or colored stock gives attractive 
results. After the design is ar- 
ranged and pasted, lines, dots, 
Stars, or stripes may be added with 
a brush often with a definite gain. 
For this colored or carbon ink, 
tempera, poster, or show card 
paints are useful. 


CONTOUR DRAWING 

Contour drawings of landscapes, 
trees or flowers executed in pencil 
and traced with India ink are in- 
teresting. The areas may be filled 
in with color and dark masses 
added in ink for more striking re- 
sults. An article on Contour 
Drawing in which the process is 
very fully explained occurs in the 
Oct., 1931, DESIGN. 


VARIOUS PROCESSES 


Block printing * Flat tones or masses 
Stencil ¢ Dry Painting * Tempera paint 
Contour drawing Mechanical draw- 
ing Spatter work * Broad pen Free 
brush * Cut paper and other montage 
Three dimensional drawing °* Photos 


PREFERRED MATERIALS 


Tempera * Water color ¢ Oil paints 
India and colored inks * Dry pigments 
Metallic paints and powders * Enamels 
Pressed wax ¢ Lithographer's crayon 
Charcoal Pastel colored chalk 
Lead * Mongol ¢ Other colored pencils 
Oil cloth ¢ Linen * Sateen * Muslin 
Printers’ ink © Construction coated 
stock * White or cream Manilla papers 


TEMPERA COLOR PROCESS 


The tempera color process— 
also called tempera printing—is 
made by painting a design care- 
fully worked out to go on a black 
ground with a mixture of one-tenth 
mucllage, one-tenth white, and 
eight-tentns tempera paint in the 
desired color and when dry cover- 
ing the entire plate with India ink. 
When the ink is set as much as 
will come is washed or floated from 
the colored parts. The result is 
often very beautiful and has the 
added advantage of carrying the 
element of surprise for the results 
are not always just as planned. 
For those who wish to know more 
about it, see an article “Tempera 
Color Process—A New Medium for 
Designers” in DESIGN, Oct., 1929. 
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DRY PAINTING 
Dry painting is done with 
powdered pigments brushed or 
blown on with or without stencils 
and the finished product must be 
covered with fixatif lke a char- 
coal drawing. For further details 
see “Dry Painting” in DESIGN, 
Oct., 1932. 


THREE DIMENSIONAL EFFECTS 
Three dimensional designs may 
be executed in charcoal, pastel, 
tempera, Wax or pressed crayons, 
mongol pencil, water color or oil 
paints. Charcoal, fixed, and given 
an overwash of water color gives 
cards that have distinction. 


MONTAGE AND STENCIL 
Stencil is always done with 
very thick paint. Negative stencil, 
done by using the cut out parts 
instead of the background, or a 
combination of negative with the 
commoner positive stencil offers a 
new departure. Beautiful and In- 
spiring examples of stencil work 
from the studio of Emmy Zwey- 
briick are found in DESIGN, Dec., 
1932. Frau Zweybriick has also 
written an excellent article on the 
method which is found in DESIGN, 
Sept., 1933. 


FLAT MASSES 
Shapes in flat masses of color, 
lights or darker, of tempera, poster 
paint, water color, mongol or other 
colored pencils, charcoal, ink, oil 
paints or block print may be made 
into very interesting arrangements 
for Christmas cards. Two or more 
materials may be combined as 
block printing with areas of color 
or charcoal with overwork of 
transparent paint. 
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A UNIT OF HIGH SCHOOL ART WORK 


To enjoy beautiful lines in art and nature was the 
purpose of a unit in line presented in a general art 
course. The unit took four weeks of class time. The 
students were required to take art, which means that 
there was little special talent in the class. One must 
see lines in nature and art before one can appreciate 
them. One must produce lines in order to appreciate 
lines in the production of others. With these two 
ideas in mind the unit was divided into two kinds of 
activities: 1. activities of seeing lines; and 2. 
activities of producing lines. 

The students were encouraged to see lines in three 
different ways. 1. Slides showing beautiful lines in 
painting, sculpture and architecture from all periods 
or art history were used. Two full periods were 
devoted to the showing and discussion of the slides. 
2. Exhibits of good lines in photographs clipped from 
newspapers and magazines were pinned on the bulletin 
board. Underneath the pictures hung the sign “Look 
for Beautiful Lines.”” Soon the children brought in 
similar clippings. Then their own exhibit was arranged 
on the bulletin board. Later their pictures were pasted 
in their notebooks. 3. Every other day, for three 
weeks of the period the students wrote a short five 
minute test. This exercise or test consisted of a brief 
description of good lines which they had seen in the 
last forty-eight hours together with a small sketch of 
these lines. The tests were gathered together into a 
small folder labeled “Idea Book” or “Sketches.”” The 
ideas in the book were often used for more ambitious 
work done later in the course. 

A few examples of the written part of these exer- 
cises are given below. 

“Walking through the park during this time of year 
I saw the trees which are bare and the grass which 
is all brown. The lines look kind of unhappy.” 

A sketch of a most unhappy tree accompanied this 
observation. 

“IT saw good lines in a_ butcher shop window. 
Chickens were hanging down by the neck. There were 
hams and bacon. There was a nice big fat pig in the 
window—a very round one. The counters were full of 
delicious meats. The people were coming to and fro. 
There were very cheerful lines.” 

A sketch of a crowded butcher shop was at the end 
of this paper. 

“I saw beautiful lines in the auditorium today. The 
stage of our school had curved vertical and horizontal 
lines that were excellent.”’ A very simplified sketch 
of the main lines of the stage finished this paper. 

The student’s first experience in producing lines was 
the drawing in line of anything they liked in the 
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By ANN GALE, Lindblom High School, Chicago 


school. Even before this experience the students had 
noticed the differenct kind of lines and had noticed that 
simple lines were more effective. Their first drawings 
were not unusual—only fair line arrangements. The 
best ones were hung on exhibit. After this first experi- 
ence, more works of art were examined by means of 
slides. The students saw that lines could express feel- 
ings. They discovered that certain lines expressed 
certain feelings. Horizontal lines expressed peaceful- 
ness; diagonal lines expressed action; curved lines 
expressed gracefulness. Their second experience in 
creating a line pattern was the drawing of lines to 
express a feeling. Only one picture was required. 
Most children became so interested that they made two 
drawings—expressing different feelings. The talented 
children created three or four “feeling pictures.” 


At the end of the four weeks, a symposium on lines 
was held for two periods. During the first period the 
children summarized in open class discussion all they 
had learned about lines. They found that they knew 
that: 1. Lines were to be seen everywhere. 2. There 
were many kinds of lines. 3. Different kinds of lines 
could express different feelings. 4. Simple line ar- 
rangements were best. At the end of the period each 
child wrote his own summary of the information for 
his notebook. 


The second period was spent in demonstrating how 
the knowledge learned about line could be used in 
choosing clothes, shoes, hats, furniture, automobiles, 
pictures, houses and advertisements. Illustrative mate- 
rial for this type of lessons is difficult to get and 
difficult to use. In this instance, good and bad examples 
were drawn on the board while the children watched. 
The pictures from which the sketches were taken were 
pinned on the bulletin board. 
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STENCILS USED 
DECORATIVELY 


This panel at the left 
was made by Henry 
Holmes Smith. The 
same shape was used 
several times as may 
be seen in the case of 
the flower motifs and 
the legs of this pig. 
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CHRISTMAS CARDS MADE BY 


SPATTER WORK 


The spatter work Christmas card 


By LELA MAE LOWE 


The methods for spatter are simple, the materials 
needed few and inexpensive, but the results can be 
most effective. A tooth brush, thin-blade knife, and 
show card or poster paint are the necessary materials 
for any type of spatter. Cut the bristles off the tooth 
brush short, so they will be stiff and the paint will go 
on very fine—by scraping toward you with the knife. 

The easiest type is the one stencil pattern with the 
spatter forming the background. Two stencils may be 
used, each color representing a different pattern. A 
pleasing effect is gained when the pattern is cut out, 
instead of the background. Lines may be added later 
by pinning a strip of paper diagonally and spattering 
close to the edge. Move the strip down, leaving a 
space between the width desired. Keep moving and 
spattering until the page is filled. The strips may be 
used both ways, forming a plaid background. 

Two stencils are required to make a spatter in two 
values. A third value may be added by diagonal lines 
while the paper makes the fourth value. Spatter work 
may be made in reverse values. Draw the plan for the 
stencil as in any other, then divide vertically, hori- 
zontally, or diagonally—cutting out the pattern on one 
side and the background on the other, pin in place and 
spatter. 

Envelopes or folders in harmonizing colors, cut 
paper, or spatter seals make a pleasing finish to the 
problem. 


illustrated above shows the use of 
reverse values used decoratively. 
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Three dimensional drawing as previously 
presented in this magazine offers a novel 
attack on the problem of making attractive 
Christmas decorations of kinds. 
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EVERY ONE CAN MAKE 


Christmas time among those people interested in 
art brings up that absorbing question of creating an 
individual greeting card, and now due to the depression 
the question arises as to how to do it cheaply. There 
are sO many processes and techniques that may be 
used in card production, time is often limited, and 


one may be tired of all the old ways. A new way are shown by the cuts of Christmas trees. In the fine , 
of doing old things is always refreshing, so a new’ deer the position of the legs, head, mane, or presence | 
variation of cut paper work, which leads, incidentally, or absence of horns are the only difference besides size. 
to more freedom within controlled limits is desirable. The combination of these units is almost limitless, 

A large number of units are capable of being cut’ especially if dots, lines, circles, or stars are used with | 
from the same general motif by taking the basic form them. In the card shown lines and stars are grouped | 
and making slight variations such as points or scallops with two deer and a tree—a pleasing arrangement | 
in edges, changing the shapely alterations in width or and one of subtle relationship between all parts, which 
length, increasing or decreasing the size, or breaking last is so important. No matter how nice the indi- 
up the surface. A simple pine tree form, such as is vidual units may be their combination must be pleasing 

oN 
In the card at the right there is illustrated a 
possible grouping of cut paper motifs, in reduced by 


size, as shown on this and the opposite pages. A 
few brush strokes have been added for further 
decoration and to produce a feeling of unity. 


found in wooden toys from abroad, takes on altogether 
a different appearance when broken by slashes, lines, 
dots, joints or curves applied either horizontal, vertical, 
or oblique and becomes much more attractive. Such 
variations are of infinite number for small changes 
often produce disproportionately large differences as 
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;CHRISTMAS CARDS IN CUT PAPER 


to the eye, and expressive of the desired spirit and 
mood. 

The oblique arrangement with crossing of axes in 
this card expresses lightness and motion, gayness and 
joy, all closely associated with our idea of Christmas. 
The entire effectiveness of the finished product depends 
upon this relationship. 


Besides trees and deer, flowers, bells, birds, animals, 
marine forms, churches, houses, towers, villages, cities, 
and human figures offer many simple forms that may 
be varied to make dozens of units. 


The figures will be found easier to evolve if cut from 
colored paper, poster or coated, and lines, dots, stars, 
or circles added later with tempera paint or ink. The 
paper is folded very lightly down the center to cut the 
pine tree, smoothed out and the smaller variations 
added. A certain amount of light sketching before 


cutting is permissable but more interesting results 
are obtained without it for a freedom is thereby 
gained, secured in no other way. 


People are only beginning to realize the possibilities 
of scissors as a means of self-expression, a simple, 
swift working tool within the reach of all. 


Cut paper has reached its highest development 
among the people of Poland where it has become one 
of the fine arts. The Polish palette of emerald green 
burnt orange, royal blue, crimson, cerise, and beet 
root color is used on a light background just as has 
been done here with the card and motifs shown. We 
are fortunate in having beautiful papers in many 
colors at our command but the very simplest color 
schemes are those that turn out most effective. It is 
not what material we employ but how we use it and 
take advantage of it that makes for beauty. 
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The large block letter A is com- 
bined with cut paper flowers, 
leaves, and a star to produce an 
occult balance. The oblique 
strips of the right leg of the 
2 letter is broken by a rythmic 
a line applied with a brush, while 
3 touches of brush work elsewhere 

adds to the decorative effect. 


c A contrast of shapes is shown 


ALPHABET 
C 


in the sharp, angular stars 


shooting across the rounded curves of the letter C producing 
| interesting contrast of ornamentation. In the same way the 
: letter V combined with circles, dots, or round flowerlets 
| having a rythmic change in size would be_ interesting. 
In the2 letter E we have illustrated the use of reverse 
values in the application of laurel, flowers, and several 
stars.. No brush work was used here, the entire design 
being cut directly from white or colored paper and stragi- 
cally arranged in an occult balance upon the asymetric letter. 
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FOR CHRISTMAS 


Two angels and other appropriate 
units create a formally balanced 
design from the symmetrical 
letter, which is the easiest kind 
of decoration to apply to this 
class of letter. A small amount 
of brush work here adds both 
to the vertical effect of the 
angels and to their decoration. 


The letter D and its decoration shows an interesting combina- 
tion of an angular and rounded letter with units that repeat its 
curves and angles — the whole being executed in cut paper 
work. This similarity of rhythms of both letter and decora- 
tion adds the quality of repetition to the entire design. 
Stars, an angel, leaves and flowers, all appropriate units for 
Holiday time, unite to gayly embellish the letter U in an unusual 
way. This is a symmetrical letter but it is combined with a 
design in occult balance to add to the interest and the surface 
tension which is a necessary factor in producing unity. 
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PANELS IN TEMPERA COLOR PROCESS | 


By using a combination of tempera paint with mucilage and | 
a layer of India ink a great variety of decorative effects are | 
possible. This panel of flowers shown below was carried out 

in one color with backs in a great variety of textures. This | 
medium which we have called the tempera color process has 

many qualities in common with woodblock prints in that the ? 
black takes on many different tones. 
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FOR DECEMBER 


The Christmas card above was made in 
that new and interesting process which 
has been presented in these pages many 
times before. The cards at the left are 
by Amy Drevenstadt and show an inge- 
nious use of line made by a lettering pen. 
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| COMBINING 
PAPER 


=AND BRUSH 


| An interesting combination of cut 
3 paper with stripes and dots in brush 
: work is shown in this card. The use of 
| only two values makes it necessary to 
: think out the masses very carefully so 
< that each shape tells as much as 
possible. The card design worked 
out in this way is well adapted to 


block printing as well for the white ‘ 

parts may be cut out and the design 

printed in dark ink on light paper. | 
| 
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HOW SHALL WE 


Genuine techniques, no matter how ancient, are sel- 
dom out-moded unless the creative worker finds an 
adequate and permanent substitute for what he throws 
out. The modern viewpoint which looks with amuse- 
ment on the highly artificial designs produced by the 
application of oil pigments to treated cloth or wall 
spaces, seeks surface treatments that are equally 
stable and yet a thousand times more adaptable than 
this technique. Light painting on treated glass is a 
substitute suggested. The latter is a justifiable sub- 
stitute. 

Supervisors and teachers have tended to regard 
stencil patterns and cut-paper work as out-moded. 
Nevertheless for instruction in single tool control over 
a simple, common, understandable medium, the scis- 
sors-cut has a significant place. For economies in time, 
energy and materials when reproducing multiple de- 
signs the stencil has no equal, although the block print 
is a close rival. 

Artists today have discarded ‘‘technique snobbish- 
ness.” The time when a creative work was not “art” 
unless it was in the highly artificial technique of oil 
pigment applied to treated cloth or wall surface; when 
needle-scratched copper, and grease-marked stone 
(etching and lithography) were the only variations of 
line treatment the artists considered has passed. It is 
an old story that artists seek today for complete ex- 
pression rather than the limited expression a medium 
of yesterday, or the day before that when the steam 
engine was unheard of, and Gallileo was a heretic. 
Works that are “decadent” in stone come rightly into 
their own when executed in steel or chromium plates 
and wires. Imagine a “spirit of aviation” or “flight” 
expressed adequately in mere stone. To soar the work 
must be possessed of the tensile strength which modern 
alloys alone can give, or it must be an inter-twined, 
poised sculpture of wire threads or tubes. To say 
that “‘flight’’, for example, is not too complex for stone- 
expression is to admit but a feeble understanding of 
the glorious complexity of flight. Artists have dis- 
carded old ways of looking at mediums, have analyzed 
many of the modern synthetic materials and have tried 
those they analyzed. The teacher must respond to 
these discoveries. 


MONTAGE OR SURFACE TREATMENT 


Teachers who believe they are broadening the life of 
the children they teach by the creative experiences they 
present should never dismiss a technique if it is genu- 
ine, economical, practicable, stimulating, and in some 
degree, formal or form-posing. 

The stencil and the cut-paper design are just such 
techniques. Yet many teachers consider them out- 
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USE MONTAGE? 


By HENRY HOLMES SMITH 


moded, old-fashioned, because they have confused the 
technique with the trite subject matter it has been 
abused to represent. Paper-cutting belongs in the 
repertoire of everyone from the pre-school child to the 
artist of the calibre of Picasso, who resorted to it in 
his cubist phase. And from paper-cutting springs the 
stencil, for in the schools the stencil will most often 
be of paper. 


Why use the stencil? 

1. It makes for simplicity of design (in its elements 
at least). 

2. It provides an unsurpassed duplication method, 
far easier to “register” than even the widely-used 
block print. 

3. It allows more time for study of the relationship 
of the design’s parts by minimizing execution time at 
no sacrifice of technical excellence. 

4. Greater freedom of variation through experi- 
mental duplications in different relationshps. 

5. Limits the imagination just enough to spur the 
mind on to seek “allowable” variations instead of the 
often-found casual groping and chance selection of 
arrangement. 

6. Is definitely a flat technique, emphasizing area- 
juxtaposition. 

7. In execution the emphasis is on formal relation- 
ships and not on the painting process, which is not 
true of water-painted designs even with opaque colors. 

8. It also provides a practical means of producing 
above average illustrations with average technical 
ability—annual division pages, paragraph dividers, 
tail-pieces, borders, panels, masks, and “‘shadow pic- 
tures” are possible fields of application. 

9. With oil pigment and the proper textile surface 
to work on it is a beautiful method of modifying the 
surface aspect of cloth. 

10. It is also an economical supplementary technique 
for both beginners and advanced students with “time 
on their hands’—having finished the regular assign- 
ment. 


A Stencil Analysis: 

1. Geometry is the basis of the easier designs. 

2. Scissors-cutting should determine basic shapes 
possible to secure. 

3. Visualization of the pattern and execution by 
cutting directly from the paper without preliminary 
drawing should be encouraged. 

4. Positive stencils (an arbitrary term) are those 
in which the form is cut out and used the pigment 
being applied about the edge as extensively as desired. 

Continued on page 27 
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HOLIDAY 


Nothing is as interesting and exciting as a smartly 
decorative box or bundle at Holiday time, so the prob- 
lem of making Christmas packages that have the 
desired appeal and express the right ideas is an 
absorbing one. Of the ways to get these desired 
effects, one is by using interestingly patterned wrap- 
ping papers—papers that have the gay, bright, and 
joyously young feeling of Yuletide. These papers may 
be decorated with colored in, temperce, water color, 
applied with pen brush, or colored pencils. The paper 
illustrated here was made with a rather small, round 
pen and red opaque drawing ink on tracing paper. The 
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WRAPPING PAPERS 


By HARRIET WILSON 


transculent texture of this paper lends itself well to 
decoration in opaque colors and has then a life and 
sparkle that must be seen to appreciated. To decorate 
a paper or tissue in this way the units are first created 
directly on white paper with the same ink and pen 
that are to be used for the finished product. No 
previous sketching is done except a line of centers for 
those motifs that are symmetrical. This spontaneous 
designing makes for a dear freshness secured in no 
other way. After a number of units are produced 
they may be combined in countless ways for all over 
patterns this combining is done by placing the trans- 
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parent paper over the desired motif and going over 
the same lines and masses with the broad pen. After 
a pleasing arrangement is sensed, stars, dots, stripes, 
or circles may be added to help the surface tension or 
all over effect of the production. Needless to say, the 
designs must be kept very simple though different 
textures make for richness. 


Many varieties of houses and churches are shown 
below together with some of the separate units used 
in the tissue. Besides these, other toys, animals, trees, 


and flowers offer numerous suggestions for treatment 


in this way. These gay tissues are not only useful 
for wrapping gifts but make attractive linings for 
envelopes and folders. If a very rich effect is desired 
two or more colored inks with several sizes of letter- 
ing pens may be used. 


Besides all over designs these units are suitable for 
use on Christmas cards, programs, head and tail pieces, 
and illustrations for children’s books. Cut in reverse 
they make attractive block prints in which the designs 
show light on dark. 


; The wrapping paper design at the left has 
| been built up from the various units shown 
at the bottom of this page. They were car- 
ried out with a lettering pen. At the right is 
a series of cards made in like manner in the 
studios of the designer, Amy Drevenstadt. 
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SINGLE DIAGONAL DOUBLE DIAGONAL TRIPLE DIAGONAL SQUARE 
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DIAMOND HANGING DIAMOND PLAID SHELL 
( 
DOUBLE SHELL FAN TRIPLE FAN CIRCLE 
CHAIN ROPE WAVE ZIG ZAG 


FEATHER BAND 


FEATHER WREATH DIAMOND HEART 


QUILTING DESIGNS 


FEATHER HEARTY 
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LETS MAKE A QUILT 


The origin and early development of patchwork will 
never be definitely outlined, although meager refer- 
ences show that patchwork was in use in the East at 
an early time, and from there was brought into western 
Europe by the Crusaders. Stimulated by commerce 
with the East, medieval courts provided an ideal fore- 
ing ground for the enthusiastic imitation of eastern 
crafts. Armorial trappings, banners, bed and wall 
hangings, church pieces and court costumes were 
ornamented with gorgeous patchwork. The few 
specimens preserved in museums are unique examples 
of the patient and skillful handicraft of the time. To 
most of us patchwork does not mean museum treas- 
ures, but a personal art closely allied with the growth 
of our country. To the early colonists, quilts, bota 
piece and applique, were practical necessities in such 
common use that it is only an occasional household 
inventory that thinks them worthy of being listed. As- 
sociated with the folk arts of spinning and weaving, the 
manufacture of quilted clothing and bed covering was 
a task in every home. Every scrap of wool left from 
garment making or wornout clothing was utilized in 
quilt pieces. In fact, at one time a New England law 
forbade the buying of new cloth for making into 
quilts. 

As the struggle for existence became less arduous 
the colonial women used their leisure time in develop- 
ing this domestic handicratt. They become friendly 
rivals in designing intricate and original patterns, and 
many examples give eloquent testimony of their crea- 
tive ability. 

The present-day vogue for antiques and antique 
reproductions has caused a widespread revival of 
interest in this folk art. There are more quilts being 
made today than ever before, for ;there are very 
few homemakers who are satisfied with imitation 
patchwork on their fourposters. Those fortunate 
enough to own quilts are loath to sell, and when they 
are willing, the prices are more than the average 
person can afford to pay. In consequence, there are 
many reproductions of lovely old patterns being made, 
for an ever increasing number of women have found 
the fashioning of this decorative needlework an allur- 
ing pastime. 

A quilt, as we think of it today has three layers; 
first, a top which consists of a pieced or applique pat- 
tern; next, an interlining; and as a foundation for 
these, a back cloth. These three layers are held firmly 
together by running stitches, which in their turn, trace 
a design. The applique designs are formed of one 
material laid upon another, and hemmed down, 
whereas the pieced patterns are composed of joined 
pieces of material. Originally the pieced quilts were 
made for warmth and wear, and the applique designs 
were more purely decorative. A variation of these 


FOR DECEMBER 


By NORMA F. HOAG 


is the white quilt that was made to exhibit the skill 
ot an ambitious needlewoman in intricate quilting. 

Fast color ginghams, prints, chintzes and oil-boiled 
calicoes combined with bleached or unbleached cotton 
cloth are the materials commonly used for modern 
quilts. Care in the selection of colors is important in 
successful quilt making. It is true many of the old 
quilts were made in violent shades of oil-boiled red, 
blue, yellow and green, but time has mellowed them 
into a harmonious whole. While the average woman 
may not possess a technical understanding of color 
harmony, a natural taste will lead her to choose suc- 
cessful combinations for her quilts. Household maga- 
zines will aid her to apply intelligently the principles 
of design and color to her homemaking. Basic color 
harmonies founded on the three primary colors of red, 
blue and yellow may be divided into four kinds, anal- 
ogous, complementary, dominant and _ contrasting. 
Analogous harmony is one in which the colors are 
adjacent in the solar spectrum. Cream, yellow and 
tan form an analogous harmony. In complementary 
harmony a color and its complement are used, such as 
blue and orange—which is a fusion of the red and 
yellow primaries. Dominant harmony is one in which 
two or more values of one color are used, as rose and 
pink. The “Star of the East” quilt pattern is a good 
example of dominant harmony. Contrasted harmony 
is the use of black or white with a color. A pieced 
basket quilt in blue and white is an example of con- 
trasted harmony. 

After the selection of colors for a quilt, the next 
question will be the amount of material it will require. 
This varies from five to seven yards, and may be 
determined by arranging the pieces of a pattern for 
one complete applique or pieced-block design as closely 
together as possible, and multiplying its area by the 
number of designs needed. It is better to allow too 
much cloth than to fall short. Usually a quilt measures 
three yards square, but there are variations because 
of the pattern or the maker. 

A pieced pattern is made up of sections based on 
the circle or the square. Analysis of the pattern you 
desire to use will determine the squares, triangles, 
bars, diamonds, circles or circle sections to be used. 
The use of graph paper will facilitate the drawing of 
symmetical patterns, for the squares will serve as a 
guide in attaining true proportion. After each pattern 
is drawn up just the size it will be in the finished whole, 
it should be traced to cardboard, and then an allowance 
of about three-eighths of an inch be made around 
each piece for the seam. The cardboard, including the 
allowances, is then cut out and placed on the cloth, 
and..outlined with pencil. The cloth is then cut, ready 
for piecing into a finished block. Accuracy in cutting 

Continued on page 28 
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Linoleum cut greeting cards made by pupils in 
Gilbert, Minnesota High School which show a 
texture in keeping with the courseness of the 
material they were carved from. Talented students 
are given a choice of subject matter that is 
entirely their own which they carry out in an 
imaginative way. The life of the North has been 
used in the two large cards illustrated on this page. 


Below are three small woodblocked cards 
made at William and Mary College in Vir- 
ginia, from drawings made by the art classes 
‘trom prominent buildings on that campus. 
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Peserving and Promoting Artistic 
Talent in the Regular Classroom 


Continued from page 4 


that the teacher should use their grades but the train- 
ing in judgment is valuable. 

6. These children can often make crude tools for 
use by the rest of the class when the need arises. 


The teacher should at all times keep in mind the 
ulterior traits to be developed such as observation and 
comparison, imagination, reflection (critical study) 
development of the esthetic sense, co-ordination and 
confidence. 

There is no question that the effects of exalting the 
artistic child will yield results well worth the expendi- 
ture of time, money and effort. In brief let us note 
some of these effects: 

1. Interest will be stimulated in other school sub- 
jects, especially if integration of art work with other 
subjects is stressed. 

2. The child’s confidence in himself will be de- 
veloped. Remember that ‘nothing succeeds like 
success.” 

3. <A strong tie between pupil and teacher will be 
developed thereby strengthening the teacher’s influence 
on his life. 

4. It will make for an emotional outlet of the child 
regardless of whether it is utilized in later life for 
remuneration or recreational activity. 

5. Other avenues may be opened through art train- 
ing and the child’s life will be further enriched. 

6. The child may contribute to the educational pro- 
gram by giving new or individual techniques to others. 

In making a comparison of recent trends in modern 
education, it seems almost unbelievable that resources 
of the artistic child have not been utilized and 
furthered. Art is creative because it creates joy; and 
joy is an index of progress. In most ways modern 


_America stands for progress, therefore, we must turn 


our attention to this neglected feature. 


M. A. Jullien expresses it in the following way 
(Ferriere Activity School) : 

“The child’s own individual character finds expres- 
sion above all in drawing. He loves to work in accord 
with his imagination and his nature, and to produce 
beautiful forms, agreeable figures; he produces them 
by a free impulse of his will; he enjoys everything he 
does; he experiences an inner satisfaction. He has 
imitated God; for he has, so to speak, created; he is 
well pleased with his handiwork, he has seen the good 
and the true in his production. The teacher is here 
simply a witness, and can only at times serve as guide; 
the pupil free to go his own pace, in his own way, con- 
sult his powers, follow his inclinations, obey his 
nature.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


A very long list of books examined but very few 
contained any suggestions which would even supple- 
ment this subject. 
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A certain amount of background was received from 
below: 


Terman’s—Genetic Studies of Genius—Vol. 1, 
2: 3. 


Goddard—‘“‘School Training of Gifted Children.” 
Hallingworth—‘“Gifted Children.” 
Hallingworth—‘‘Special Talents and Defects.” 


Inskeep—“Characteristic Differences in Bright 
and Dull Pupils.” 


Baker—‘‘Teaching Dull and Retarded Children.” 
Ferriere—‘‘Activity School.” 


Berry—‘“How the Teacher May Help the Excep- 
tional Child. 


Kennedy Fraser—‘‘Education of the Backward 
Child.”’ 


How Shall We Use Montage? 
Continued from page 21 


5. Negative stencils (equally arbitrary term) are 
those in which the form is cut out and the remainder 
is used, producing the form itself in pigment when 
the brush is applied. 


6. They may be applied in combination or “pure” 
as one prefers. 


Stencils provide a technical approach to montage 
because any duplicating process which tends to super- 
impose shapes may be thus classified. It leads to the 
understanding and use of: 


1. Surface treatments or masses a. Superimposed 
b. Adjacent c. Complementary d. Similar e. Colored 
Solid Broken Dotted Streaked. 


2. Formal outlines (in similar phases and combina- 
tions of phases as above). 


3. Objective phases of stencil work. 
4. Subjective phases, 
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Lets Make A Quilt Continued from page 25 
and seaming are the deciding factors in the perfection 


of each block. 

Applique designs are drawn up in a different man- 
ner from pieced patterns. The first step is to draw 
a rectangle the size you desire for a quilt block. From 
opposite corners draw lines across the block. These 
will cross in the exact center of the block, dividing it 
into accurate areas for use as the base of the pattern. 
The next step will be to draw up separately on card- 
board the individual motifs of the pattern, such as 
leaves, buds, and central flowers. Cut these out sepa- 
rately and place them accurately in position on the 
ruled foundation. After they are in position, trace 
around the edge and fill in the connecting stems or 
lines. You now have a separate cardboard pattern of 
each section of the design, and a pencil tracing of the 
complete pattern to be used in transferring an outline 
of the design to the quilt top. 

The quilting frame in colonial times was a part of 
every household. Generally it was simple in construc- 
tion, but a few expert quilters devised elaborate frames 
boasting of a supporting trestle, and side bars 
arranged to roll, allowing the quilt to be wound and 
unwound as the work progressed. Today, a quilting 
frame is difficult to find but fortunately easy to make. 
It is simply a “picture frame” composed of four strips 
of wood, two about a foot longer than the quilt, and 
the other two ranging in length from half the size of 
the quilt up to the same length as the first two, de- 
pending upon whether the quilter prefers to work on 
the quilt set up full size, or rolled down to half size. 
These four bars of wood are wound tightly with 
narrow strips of cloth and joined together a short 
distance from the ends by means of pegs and holes, 
bolts, or clamps. The frame is then balanced on four 
chair backs of even height. When the frame is ready, 
the cloth that is to be used for the quilt backing is 
firmly stretched, and pinned or sewed around the 
frame, if it is set up full size. However, if it is set 
up only half size, the two sides of the backing are 
sewed to the side bars, and the extra material is rolled 
up smoothly on one side bar, and the frame bolted into 
place. 

The interlining may be sheet wadding, wool, cotton 
batting, or cotton flannel. Expert quilters prefer the 
sheet wadding, which comes in yard square pieces, 
because it is uniform in thickness, and is easy to quilt 
through. At present it is a fad to use a single thick- 
ness of canton flannel, because of its smooth finish on 
one side and fleece on the other, in the dual role of both 
backing and interlining. When an interlining is used, 
it is laid smoothly in place over the backing, care being 
taken not to overlap the edges. The quilt top is then 
placed upon this and carefully stretched into position 
and pinned or sewed firmly to the cloth-wound bars, 
or the backing cloth, if this is cut larger than the top 
to allow for turning as a binding. 

The quilt is now ready for quilting. There are 
several methods of transferring the quilting pattern 
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to the top. If the pattern is a variation of a squared 
design it may be drawn on lightly with pencil and a 
yardstick. Shell patterns can be made in the same 


manner, using a saucer edge for a guide. Tailor’s 
white stamping wax may be used if the quilt is dark in 
color, or the quilt may be marked with a chalked cord 
in the old way. The cord is drawn over a piece of 
chalk until well coated, held firmly in place just above 
where the mark is to be made, stretched up as a bow- 
string, and aliowed to snap against the cloth so as to 
make a well-defined line. . For elaborate quilting, a 
perforated pattern and stamping powder are best be- 
cause lines not covered by stitching may be easily 
removed with a cloth. Draw up the pattern on heavy 
paper, and prick out the lines of the design with a 
coarse pin or dressmaker’s tracing wheel. Place this 
perforated pattern rough side up on the quilt top, and 
baste in place. Dust a cloth with the powder and rub 
over the paper pattern. Enough of the powder will go 
through the perforations to leave a clear outline upon 
the material. Quilting designs may be roughly divided 
into three classes. Geometric patterns such as squares, 
diamonds, and diagonal lines are the most popular. 
Patterns based upon the circle, as the shell, fan, chain 
and rope designs are favored by the more skilled 
needleworkers. Feather plumes, wreaths, floral de- 
signs, or the pattern of the pieced or applique design 
are more elaborate, and should be attempted only by 
a patient quilter. The outlines of the pieced or 
applique patterns will make an interesting and effec- 
tive tracery upon the reverse side of the quilt. 

The quilting is done diagonally across the weave of 
the cloth to prevent tearing, and to throw the stiching 
into higher relief. The white quilts are often partially 
stuffed to emphasize various parts of the design. 

To quilt easily and well requires practice. The angle 
at which a quilter is forced to work, with one hand 
above and one below the frame is tiring, and to work 
for any length of time at this requires practice. The 
several layers of cloth are so tightly stretched in the. 
frame that they are difficult to sew through, with 
even, small, running stitches. The actual sewing is 
accomplished by inserting the needle into the quilt 
about ten inches from the edge, and after pulling the 
knot between the layers to conceal it, sewing towards 
the edge of the frame, taking as small stitches as pos- 
sible. Thread used in quilting may range in number 
from forty for average work to eighty used for elab- 
orate work on fine quality cotton. 

It is possible to quilt only about ten or fourteen 
inches from the edge of the frame at a time; so upon 
completion of all that can be easily reached, the 
finished part is rolled up, and a new area is ready to 
work. If the quilt is set up half size, it will have to 
be unrolled from one side as it is quilted and rolled up 
from the other, until the whole surface has been 
quilted. It is then taken from the frame and the edge 
finished by turning the extra backing left for that 
purpose, or with a bias strip of material. The maker’s 
name, the date, and name of pattern, arte often added. 
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WORLD CONTEMPORARY DESIGN 


THEATRE ART 


Lee Simonson, one of the direc- 
tors of the Theatre Guild and 
director of the Exhibition of Inter- 
national Theatre Art to be held at 
The Museum of Modern Art dur- 
ing January and February, has 
returned from a two-months trip 
abroad where he obtained material 
for the Exhibition. Now he is con- 
centrating on the final details of 
the American section, which will 
include stage models, scenic and 
costume drawings. 


The principal interest of the 
American section will be in the 
new work of leading scene de- 
signers, either projects they have 
never before undertaken or new 
conception of plays for which they 
designed the sets in years past. 
Robert Edmond Jones will contrib- 
ute a project for Othello, Norman 
Bel Geddes a model and drawings 
for Aida, Claude Bragdon designs 
for two plays by Dunsany. Donald 
Oenslager has selected Hamlet, the 
choice also of Mr. Simonson. Cleon 
Throckmorton will be represented 
by a design for Emperor Jones as 
he would do it today. 


Aline Bernstein will show a 
model and costume drawings for 
The Porcelain Palace, an unpro- 
duced play with music. Woodman 
Thompson’s choice is Iphigenia In 
Tauris. James Reynolds.has se- 
lected Beatrice de Medici as his 
project, and Angna Enters will 
contribute setting and costume 
drawings for a macabre Spanish 
ballet. 


A number of designers have not 
yet definitely chosen their projects, 
but the American section will 
afford unusual opportunity for 
side-by-side comparison with the 
wide range of exhibits from the 
nine Europeon countries repre- 
sented. 


EDWARD HOPPER'S SHOW 


The Museum of Modern Art an- 
nounces its third one-man showing 


FOR DECEMBER 


of the work of an American artist, 
a retrospective exhibition of the 
etchings, watercolors and paintings 
of Edward Hopper, to open to the 
public on Wednesday, November 1, 
and to continue until December 7. 
Last February and March the 
Museum presented the work of 
Maurice Sterne. 


Edward Hopper’s career should 
be of encouragement to young 
American artists at present strug- 
gling in obscurity, as he did for so 
long. Now famous, he so'd only 
one painting in the first twenty- 
three years of his work, earning 
his way meanwhile by pot-boiling 
illustration. With Friedman, Cole- 
man, Bellows, Kent, du Bois and 
other eHnri pupils, he exhibited in 
the original independent exhibition 
he'd in the building of the Har- 
mony Club on West 42nd Street in 
March 1908, which preceded the 
explosive Armory Show by two 
years. In the winter of 1913 he 
first sold a canvas, The Sailboat, 
exhibited in the International Ex- 
hibition, the “‘Armory Show”, of 
that year. 


Although Mr. Hopper is known 
today as one of the country’s fore- 
most painters, he first gained rec- 
ognition as an etcher after he had 
practically abandoned painting. His 
student years in New York were 
devoted exclusively to figure paint- 
ing and illustration. During sev- 
eral visits abroad he painted Paris 
street scenes; now he is famous as 
a painter of distinctively American 
landscape and architecture. It has 
been pointed out that the name of 
Edward Hopper in the world of 
art, like the signature of Sinclair 
Lewis in the literary world, con- 
notes Main Street. But Hopper 
paints without satire; his light- 
houses, locomotives, business 
blocks, barber shops, automats, 
out-moded houses, and_ scenes 
through hotel windows are em- 
phatically, solidly, unshamedly 
American. 


About seventy-five works will 
be included in the Exhibition. 
Among the oil paintings to be 
snown are Lighthouse at Two 
Lights, The Railroad, Night Win- 
dows, Early Sunday Morning, 
Tables for Ladies, The Barber 
Shop, Camel’s Hump and Two on 
the Aisle; the watercolors include 
Italian Quarter, My Roof, Manhat- 
tan Bridge Entrance, Locomotive, 
D and R. G., and Mrs. Acorn’s 
Parlor. A separate room will be 
devoted to two phases of his art 
which have been somewhat ob- 
scured in recent years: a group of 
character sketches in watercolor 
dona in Paris, and his etchings, 
among which will be shown Last 
Side Interios, which won the W. A. 
Pryan prize at the Internationa! 
Print Makers Exhibition in Los 
Angeles, 1923, and the Logan Prize 
at the Chicago Society of Etchers, 
1923. Other etchings shown will 
inilude Evening Wind, Night in 
the Park, Lonely House, and Rail- 
road 


The following museums have 
lent works for the Exhibition: Ad- 
dison Gallery of American Art, 
Phillips Academy, Andover; Fogg 
Art Museum, Cambridge; Cleve- 
land Museum of Art; Wadsworth 


Atheneum and Morgan Memorial, 
Hartford; John Herron Art Insti- 
tute, Indianapolis; The Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art, The Museum 
ef Modern Art and Whitney Mu- 
seum of American Art, New York; 
Phillips Memorial Gallery Wash- 
ington. It is of interest to note, 
also that etchings and watercolors 
by Mr. Hopper are owned by the 
New York Public Library in New 
York City, the Museum of Fine 
Arts in Boston, The Art Institute 
in Chicago, the Victoria and Albert 
Museum in London, the Isaac Del- 
gado Museum of Art in New Or- 
leans, and the California State 
Library in Sacramento. 
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WORLD CONTEMPORARY DESIGN 


LECTURE SERIES ON DESIGN 


@ The Art Directors’ Club of New 
York City has recently begun a 
series of lectures to be given by 
leaders in the various specialized 
fields of design beginning Novem- 
ber 20 with the subject of the 
“Magazine Art Director.” This 
was discussed by Dr. M. F. Apha, 
art director for Condé Nast Pub- 
lications, Inc., and Henry Quinan, 
Art Editor Woman’s Home Com- 
panion. Other subjects to be dis- 
cussed are: “The Large Corpora- 
tion and the Department Store”, 
“The Advertising Agency Art De- 
partment”, “The Industrial Design 
Studio” and “The Art Service and 
the Artists’ Representative.” The 
list of speakers includes such 
names as Ray M. Shmitz, Fred- 
erick J. Kieseler and Donald R. 
Dohner. 


MUSEUM HOURS 


@ On November 24 and 25 The 
Rhode Island School of Design 
held a joint Institute of Art with 
Brown University, both of Provi- 
dence. The subjects for the vari- 
ous sessions covered subject timely 
matter as: “Art in Education”, 
“Art in Industry” and “The Com- 
munity Art Projects. Speakers of 
note appeared on each program 
with discussions following. 


MUSEUM HOURS 


@ The Museum of Modern Art of 
New York will be open every eve- 
ning except Sunday from eight to 
ten. According to an announce- 
ment made by Mr. A. Conger Good- 
year, President of the Board of 
Trustees, the Museum will change 
on the same date from summer 
hours to its regular winter hours 
of from ten a. m. to six p. m. daily 
and from two p. m. to six p. m. 
Sunday. 

“During the twelve months 
ended October first,’’ Mr. Goodyear 
stated, “our attendance increased 
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more than 22% over the preceding 
twelve months. In addition, we 
have had numerous requests — 
especially from business people 
who cannot conveniently see the 
exhibitions during the day —to 
keep the Museum open at night. 
The Trustees have therefore de- 
cided on the longer hours. There 
will be an admission charge of 
twenty-five cents in the evening.” 


Commenting on the announce- 
ment, Mr. Alfred H. Barr, Jr., 
Director of the Museum, said: “It 
is something of an anomaly that 
museums, which are places of rec- 
reation as well as of study, should 
ordinarily be closed at night. All 
day the open museum competes 
with the world of business. At 
night, just as do theatres and 
movies, it should open its doors to 
the public seeking refreshment 
and stimulation.” 


A MUSEUM EXPERIMENT 


@ An interesting experiment is be- 
ing carried on by the Metropolitan 
Museum of New York looking 
toward the establishment of per- 
manent branch museums in vari- 
ous parts of Manhattan. 


A collection of Chinese and 
Japanese art was opened to the 
public for six weeks at the Univer- 
sity Settlement, Rivington and 
Eldridge Streets, New York City. 
This display is to be followed in 
succession by two others, each to 
be shown in turn at the Hudson 
Guild, on West Twenty-seventh 
Street, and then at Greenwich 
House, in Barrow Street. Whether 
or not these exhibits will be con- 
tinued depends upon the reaction 
of the public to this new idea, and 
if enough interest is shown the 
exhibits will be repeated next year. 
Data will thus be co!lected show- 
ing the value of establishing future 
branch museums. 


Undoubtedly the art starved 
public will be glad of these oppor- 


tunities to view various types of 
national design at close range. 
Such a large institution as the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art has 
vast collections ready for distribu- 
tion, with new acquisitions con- 
stantly coming in. Several branch 
museums could be continually sup- 


plied with fresh new material trav- 


elling from one centre to another. 


The main Museum itself is prac- 
tically inaccessible to the vast ma- 
jority of the public except on rare 
occasions, such as holidays and 
Sundays. The record and experi- 
ence of the various branch libraries 
should prove a reliable source of 
indication that such branch mu- 
seums are sure to be successful. 
The idea is a progressive, and im- 
portant one, which will be carried 
out to the benefit of the public 
generally. 


EXPOSITION TO BE REPEATED 


@ The Chicago Exposition called 
the Century of Progress is to be 
reopened on June 1, 1934. The 
current showing closed for the 
winter the early part of November, 
but such widespread interest has 
been aroused that it will be con- 
tinued next year. 
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AN INDEX TO HELPFUL ARTICLES PUBLISHED IN DESIGN 


(Continued from Sept. 
T 


Table Cloth in Two Colors, Block 
Design for—Ethel Coker 
Tables, New—George A. Danskin 
Tapestry 

Tapestry Design—Sara F. Black 
Tapestry, Fifteenth Century 
Flemish—South Kensington Museu m 


Tapestry, Fifteenth Century 
emish—South Kensington Museum 


Tapestry Motifs, Ceramic Designs, Flemish—John 
Kemper 


Tapestry Weaving, New Design 
by School of—Barbara Niles 


Tapestry Screen, Beauvais—Joseph Breck 
Tapestry in Art Appreciation 
Classes—Isabelle M. Murray 


Teaching Design—Charlotte Bisazza 
Tea Cozy, Design for—Eva Brook Donly 
Tea Cozy, The—Clara Stroud 
Tea Set, An American Indian—Editha L. Watson... 
Tea Set, Czechoslovakian (color)—Mildred McLeod 
Tea Sets, Hand Made—Ida Wells Stroud 
Tea Set in Czechoslovakian Design 
Tea Set, Old Russion Motifs—Vashti Morgan............... 
Tea Sets, Using Czechoslovakian Motifs—Felix 
Payant 
Telephone Screens (Fish Motifs)—Winifred K. Kaley 
Telephone Screens in Gesso—Laura Wheelev................... 
Tempera Color Process—A New Medium 
for Designers—Felix Payant 


Textiles—Henrietta Reiss 
Textile and Metal Design Exhibitions—Blanche 


Naylor 
Textile Crafts—Rose Kratina 
Textile Design, A—Dorothy Pammet 
Textile Design, A—Leon Bakst 
Textile Design, A (in color)—Harriet Wilson.................. 


Textiel Design and Bookbinding—Rosemary Ketcham 
Textile Designs, Bird Pattern in—N. B. Zane........... 
Textile Design Competition, 

Art Alliance of America—Alice M. Sharkey............ 
Textile Designs by Leon Bakst—Katharine Gibson... 
Textile Designs from American Indian Motifs— 

Leon Bakst 
Textile Designs of Paris—Ruth Johnson 
Textile Designs on Similar Underlays, New— 

Henrietta Reiss 
Textile Design, The Story of Modern— 

Henrietta Reiss 
Textile Design, Turning Young Imagination into the 

Field of—Felix Payant 
Textiles 
Textiles and Window Displays, Modern— 

Reimann School 
Textiles, The Art in Peru—Albert W. Heckman.......... 
Textiles an dBaskets of Old Mexico— 

Eva Brook Donly 
Textiles Derived from Paintings—Blanche Nayloc.... 
Textiles, Designs for—Vally Wieselthiev........................... 
Textiles, Designed for Printed—Montague Charman... 
Textiles, Old Russian—Brooklyn Museum 
Textiles Showing Influence of Javanese Line Design... 
Textiles, The Shabelsky Collection of—M. Morris........ 
Theatre and the Artist, The Newer—Howard Clianey.. 
Theatre Masks, Design in—Edith M. Bushnell 
Theatre, The Artist in the—Charles Friedman................. 
Theatre, The Design Problem of the Little— 

Felix Payant, Hamilton Ward 

First Article 
Drama, Comedy, 

Article) 
Third Article 


Farce and Fantasy (2nd 


Ruth Johnson 
Tiles, Conventional Trees on Squares— 
Ida Wells Stroud 
Tile, Egyptian Motif—Anna Grogan 
To Design Is to Be Modern—Maria Morris 
Tondo Prudence, The—Metropolitan Museum of Art 


JESSIE TODD— 

Christmas Poetry and Design 

Czechoslovakia (in color)—Jessie Todd, Ann Gale 

Children’s Paintings—Pupils of Miss Jessie Todd 
Tooled Leather Chest and Decorative Wall Panel— 

Donn Jefferson Sheets 
Tools of Sixteenth Century Europe, Some Old— 

Katharine Gibson 5 
Towel Ends and Table Linen, Designs for— 

May Warner 
Toys 
Toys—A Modern Art Problem—Emmy Zweybruck.... 
Toys, Modern French—Katharine M. Kahle.................... 
Toymaking, First Year in; Grade VI— 

Sara G. Houghton 
Trade-Mark, “Marie” a Famous—Walter R. Williams 
Trademarks—Reimann School ...... 
Trays with Fairy-Land Designs in Cut Paper— 

Hilda Feldman 


Tree and Leaf Motifs—Eva Brook Donly 


43 
46- 48 


219 
132-138 


192 


138-142 
215-217 


81- 84 
41 


260 264 
172-173 
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351 38 
109-113 


220 
197-200 


79 

16- 17 
132-137 
261 


210-211 
71- 73 


42- 43 
214-216 


210-213 


l- 5 


49, 52, 56 
141-145 
72 


Supp. 


50- 52 
Supp. 
35- 37 
Supp. 


167-170 
216-218 
89 


184-190 
126-127 


156-158 
242-243 
215 


94- 96 
44- 46 


Jul-Aug 


Jan 


Dec 
Apr 


Oct 


Jul-Aug 
Mar 


Jun 
Jul-Aug 
Dec 


Feb 
Sep 


Jul-Aug 
Jul-Aug 


Jan 
Dec 
Jan 
*Dec 


Jan 
ar 
Feb 


Oct 
Jul-Aug 


Tree as a Motif in Design, The—Eva Brook Donly.. 
Tree, The Aaignenny of the Tree to Design— 
Ida Wells Strou 


Trees on Square Tiles, Conventional— 
Ida Wells Stroud 
Triangle and the Abstract, the—Helen Rhodes... 
Tulip Ware—Carlton Atherton 
Turquoise, Plaque of Chichen Itza, The— 
Delphia Phillips 


U 


Use of New Materials in Modern Design— 
Blanche Naylor 


Utensils and Implements—Ralph M. Hudson 
Utensils, Decorative—Dorothy C. Miller 
Vally Wieselthier, Ceramic Sculpture by— 

Frank Crowinshield 
Vase—Paula Fenska 
Vase—May Warner 
Viking Ship as a Junior High School Problem, A— 

Vivian Hargrove 


Ww 


Wall Hangings, Two 
Wall Hangings, Adaptations of Swedish— 
Robert Gei n 


Wall Hangings in Three-Dimensional Design— 
Ella Witter 


Wall Panel, A (in color)—Robert Gei an 
Wall Vases for Winter Bouquets—Nellie Hagan........... 
WARNER, WILLIAM E. 
Ship Models as School Projects— 
William E. Warner 


Waterfalls in Decorative Design—N. B. Zane................ + 
Weaving Design, ‘‘Tree of Life’—Olga Berber............ 
Weaving, Navaho Design and—Delphia Phillips............. 
WIESELTHIER, VALLY— 
Candlesticks 
Ceramics 
Fabric Designing, Modern 
Figures 
Textiles, Designs for 
Wire Pendants and Necklaces—Carlton Atherton........... 
Wood Block Composition 
Wood-Block Prints—Jean Charlot 
Wood Block Printing for Textiles—Clara Stroud 
Part I 
Part II 
Wood Carving—Clara Stroud 
Wood Cut, A 
Woodcuts (in color)—Bortlomiescryr 
Woodcut (in colors)—Martha Clark 
Woodcut (in color)—Waive Young 
Woodcut, An Introduction to the Appreciation of 
the—Sylvia Coster 
Woodcut, The Port—Janina Konarska 
Wood Inlay—Jean Charlot 
Wood Sculpture 


Y 
“Ye Paint Pot’—Ida Wells Stroud 
“Ye Paint Pot” 
Ye Paint Pot Calendar 

Z 


ZANE, N. B.— 
Bird Pattern in Textile Design 
Alaska Indians, Decorative Motifs from the.............. 
Animals as a Source of Decorative motif 
_— Print Surface Pattern, The Development 
of a 
Border Designs 
Clouds, Decorative 
Clouds 
Curves, Design Problems in S & C 
Design Elements and Their Uses 
Domes and Minarets 
Figure Work, A Sequence of Studies in 
Decorative 
Human Figure in Design 
Landscape 
Landscapes in Pen and Ink, Decorative 
Linoleum Block Printing 
Linoleum Blocks, The Designing and Printing of 
Large 
Maps, Decorative 
Mountain Themes in Decorative Landscape................ 
Mountain Motifs in Decorative Design......................... 
Panel, Decorative 
Sea Shore Themes 
Stage Settings, Design for 
Waterfalls in Decorative Design 
ZWEYBRUCK, EMMY— 
Books, Design Value of Picture 
Christmas Cards 
Christmas and Ornament 
Christmas Work in My Studio 
Christmas Work in My Studio—(Continued)........... 
Decorative Motifs from the Alaska Indian................ 
Surface Designs, New 
Toys—A Modern Art Problem 


* Out of Print. 


193-197 
61- 66 


50- 52 


81- 84 
245-247 


45 


-264 

15 

14- 17 
258-259 
Supp. 
Supp. 


169-170 


221 
Supp. 


212-213 
193 
131-132 


76 
201-204 
180 
134-135 


Supp. 
101-102 
145-147 


168-171 
222-224 
107-111 


262-263 


30- 32 
151-157 


64- 66 
215-220 
192-194 


121-123 


210-216 
124-128 


101-194 
201-205 


236-239 
152 


158-161 
154-157 
182-187 
215-220 
211-212 
184-190 


Feb 


Jan 
Dec 


Jul-Aug 
Apr 
*Feb 
*Nov 


This concludes our index, which we trust has been found helpful 


many teachers. 


Back numbers are still available in many cases. 
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Tiger Swallow-tail—Alice E. ep ’27 
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‘3 STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 


The TRAPHAGAN SCHOOL of FASHION OF AUGUST 24, 1912. 
1680 BROADWAY (near 52d St.) NEW YORK Of Design, published monthly at Columbus, Ohio, for October 1, 1933. 


State of New York, County of Ononaga, ss. 


, New Term starting in January under the personal Before me, a notary public, in and for the state and county aforesaid, 
- direction of Ethel Traphagen, the author of "Cos- personally appeared A. M. Thompson, who, having been duly sworn accord- 
| tume Design and Illustration" (new edition). ing deposes Design and that 
. * . the tollowing 1s, to the best o is knowledge an elief, a true statement 
- phases of Fashion Illustration and Design. Other of the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., 
3 classes in History of Costume, Stage, Screen, and of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, required 
Textile Design, Draping and Construction. Day and by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and 
Evening. School incorporated under Regents. Regulations, printed on the reverse side of this form, to-wit: 
Teachers’ Alertness Credits, B. of E., given. Our 1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, 
Studio Sales Department disposes of our students’ and business managers are: 
Name of— Post office address— 


work. Every member of advanced classes often 


placed by our free Placement Bureau. Send for Circular N, or Co, 
Editor, Felix Payant, Columbus, Ohio. 
telephone COD 5-2077. Managing Editor, Felix Payant Columbus, Ohio 
In first Arnol iti Ohio. 
n first Arnold, Constable & Co. Costume Design Competition Columbus, Ohio. 


over 100 schools and nearly 800 students took part; all prizes 


awarded to our pupils with exception of one of five third prizes; 2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation ,its name and address 


must be stated and also immediately thereunder the names and addresses of 


in latest Traphagen students ven all awards, as well as all Cos- stockholders owning or holding one per cent or more of total amount of 
tume awards in Persian Competition held by Brooklyn Museum; stock. If not owned by a corporation, the names and addresses of the 
two Ist Prizes and one 2d Prize out of four prizes offered in individual owners must be given. If owned by a firm, company, or other 


National Silk Exposition; !st Prize in Beaux Arts Contest spon- a eta Pesan | 09 name and address, as well as those of each 
sored by Art Alliance of America. 

. . Keramic Studio Publishing Co., Columbus, Ohio; Felix Payant, Pres. and 

Investigate Before Registering Elsewhere Tree. Columbus, Ohio; James R. Rephins, Vice Pres!, Columbus, Ohio; 


. Thompson, Secretary, Syracuse, N. Y. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
or other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 


; 4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, 
stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
1230 PINE ST stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the 
° company but also, in cases wher ethe stockholder or security holder appears 
a s PHILADELPHIA upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation on’ whom such trustee is acting, is 
. given; also that the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing 
Roman and Unfluxed Gold, Colors and afhant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions 
Materials under which stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon the 
P : > me” books of the company as trustees, hold stock or securities in a capacity 
Acid Etched and Groundlaid Service Plates other than that of a bona fide owner; and this afhant has no reason to believe 
r d Di S R d £ h S Id that any other person, association, or corporation has any interest direct or 
an inner Sets Rea y tor the ° indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

White China for Decorating. A. M. THOMPSON, Secretary. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 26th day of October, 1933. 
G. W. GEHM, Notary Public. 
~ (SEAL) (My commission expires March 20, 1934.) 


PERFECTION 


POTTERY KILNS | 


For Educational and Technical Use 


For Firing Biscuit Clay Bodies and Glazes 
Equipped for Kerosene, Natural and Manufactured Gas 


Perfection Kilns for Firing China and Glass 


Best Kilns Built 
SAFE e DURABLE e CLEAN 


Most Modern Kiln Constructed . Universal Satisfaction 


INCORPORATED 


45 PARK PLACE NEW YORK 
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BOX BOXER DESIGN 


Here's a chance to spend a 
few spare moments very enjoy- 
ably . . yet win worth-while 
extra cash at the same time 


The Koh-I-Noor Pencil Com- 


pany is redesigning one of its 
boxes, and now offers you 
the opportunity to submit your 
own ideas in competition with 
the work of others. The 
winner gets $100 in cash! 


Even if you've never tried 
package designing, you ll find 
it fascinating to try. Don't 
Delay. Drop uS a postcard 
today requesting details of 


contest Koh-l-Noor Pencil 
Company, Inc., 373 Fourth 


Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


WE DO OUR PART 


The Perfect Pencil 


MODERN POSTER 
ANNUAL 


VOL 10 — LATEST AND BEST — 1934 


A yearly collection of modern advertising de- 
signs. Actual specimens in full color. Invalu- 
able to teachers and students. Over 100 
designs showing techniques of American and 
foreign artists and the latest modern methods 
of reproduction. Loose leaf — ideal for class 
room use and reference. 


ALL IN COLOR 5 5.00 POSTPAID 
THE SPRAGUES 


154-20 BAYSIDE AVENUE . FLUSHING, N. Y. 


MRS. F. N. WATERFIELD 
MISS CHARLOTTE KROLL 


DOMESTIC ART ROOMS, I! Linden St., Newark, N. J. 
Classes in China Decorating 
Importers and Dealers in China for Decorating 
Sole Agents for Vance-Phillips Colors and Mediums 
Color Dist sent upon request 


THIS CHRISTMAS 
‘WE SUGGEST 


for the friend interested 
in the Decorative Arts 


A year's subscription to DESIGN $5.00 
A Decorative Arts Collection $5.50 
Primitive and Peasant Art $5.00 


KERAMIC STUDIO PUBLISHING CO. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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GIFT SUGGESTION 


DECORATIVE 


SREPRINTED FROM DEJ IC’ 


MONTHLY 


50 plates 11xi4 A LITTLE MUSEUM COLLECTION 


= ducea in halftone glass decorative landscape z 
= and true colors masks use ofs the. figure A 
fine ortfolio jewelry textiles and costumes : 
| metal rare embroideries 

enamels modernart motifs : 
crafts art in industry 
$5 50 color pottery and tiles 
« ceramics art of orientals 4 


= POSTPAID costumes primitive peoples 
Keramic Studio Publishing Co. 
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